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Executive Summary 


Teacher absenteeism is one of the main challenges to achieving universal learning in many developing 
countries, wherein absence rates among primary school teachers range from 3 to 27 per cent.’ In Liberia, 
recurring school absenteeism and post abandonment are considered critical obstacles to quality education. 
Although national political actors recognize absenteeism as a major impediment to quality education, studies 
on the factors influencing teacher attendance in the country, including national policies and practices at the 
community and school levels, remain scarce. 


Teachers are transitioning through a particularly uncertain time in terms of their professional lives and work. 
To reduce the spread of COVID-19, most countries around the world, including Liberia, temporarily closed 
schools. However, learning has not stopped but is now fully taking place remotely. The rapid move to remote 
delivery modes to keep students engaged in learning has intensified workloads for teachers as they work to 
not only assure learning continuity but also acquire the necessary remote teaching skills. There is a lack of 
knowledge of the direct and indirect ways through which the virus, and the measures adopted to contain it, 
impact primary school teachers. Thus, the report attempts to provide valuable insights into how the COVID-19 
crisis may exacerbate existing education system challenges that affect teacher attendance and time on task. 
The Time to Teach (TTT) study seeks to fill these knowledge gaps. The main objective of the study is to collect 
and strengthen the evidence base on the factors affecting the various dimensions of primary school 
teacher attendance and to use this evidence to inform the design and implementation of teacher policies. 
More specifically, the study examines four distinct dimensions of teacher attendance: (1) being in school; (2) 
being punctual (i.e., not arriving late/leaving early); (3) being in the classroom (while in school); and (4) spending 
sufficient time on task (while in the classroom). 


TTT is a mixed methods project, employing both qualitative and quantitative research tools. The study draws 
from national, system wide, qualitative data collection and school observations, and a quantitative survey, with 
139 teachers working in 20 purposely selected primary schools. A total of 396 individuals participated in the 
study. 


Key findings 


How frequently are teachers absent? 


Self-reported data from the TTT surveys show that the most common forms of absenteeism among surveyed 
teachers in Liberia are lack of punctuality, followed by school absenteeism. The least common are classroom 
absence and reduction of instruction time. 


Twenty per cent of surveyed teachers reported having been absent from school on a recurring basis (i.e., at 
least once a week) during the 2018-2019 school year;? 24 per cent having arrived late or left early; 15 per cent 
having been absent from the classroom and 15 per cent having reduced teaching time (than originally planned). 


m Public and faith-based school teachers report school absenteeism and lack of punctuality more 
frequently. The survey data indicated no significant variation in classroom absenteeism by school type 
(public/private/faith based) and locality (urban/rural). However, reduction of instruction time is more 
common in urban settings and faith-based schools. 


1 Guerrero, G., Leon, J., Zapata, M., Sugimaru, C., and Cueto, S., What Works to Improve Teacher Attendance in Developing Countries?: 
A systematic review, 2012. 


2 The survey took place between April and May 2019 and the school year began in September 2018 and ended in June 2019. 
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What are the main factors associated with teacher absenteeism? 
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National-level factors influencing teacher attendance include teacher training and remuneration. 
Lack of content knowledge and pedagogical skills necessary for effective teaching were mentioned 
in interviews as issues affecting teacher attendance, engagement and time on task. Teachers also 
acknowledged that attending in-service training programmes was a key determinant of school 
absence and lateness. Delays in receiving salaries, which can be late for several weeks due to 
the weaknesses in the centralized payroll payment system, also impacted school attendance 
and punctuality. Most teachers in private schools reported receiving their salary consistently at 
the end of the month and withdrawing it either by going to the bank or by using their phone. 
Public school teachers, however, mostly reported receiving their pay irregularly and facing major 
difficulties in withdrawing it. 


Subnational factors include the key role of subnational officials — both district education officers (DEOs) 
and country education officers (CEOs) — in monitoring, particularly regarding school absenteeism and 
lateness. Some identified challenges include lack of training, lack of resources — particularly means 
of transportation — and travel and accommodation budgets for conducting school visits. Furthermore, 
most teachers maintained that sanctions are rarely implemented because education inspectors cannot 
deduct salaries of absentee teachers due to payment centralization. Survey responses corroborate this 
finding, indicating that private school monitoring and sanction capacity is more effective than in public 
schools. 


At the community level, harsh climatic conditions were frequently cited as a reason for school absence 
and lateness, especially for those who rely on transportation to get to school. Weather is also highly 
associated with classroom absenteeism and reduced teaching time, especially in conjunction with poor 
school infrastructure. Limited access to health and financial services was also mentioned in interviews as 
acommon determinant of absence from school and lateness. In addition, lack of parental and community 
engagement in teacher monitoring is linked with reduced teacher attendance and, in particular, with 
higher school and classroom absenteeism. Only one out of two teachers consider parents to be actively 
engaged in school matters, with lower percentages reported in rural settings and private schools. 


School-level factors include how the school environment plays a key role in teacher motivation, 
attendance, and time on task. Issues such as the monitoring of head teachers, teachers’ workload, and 
the material conditions for teaching to take place (e.g., school infrastructure and teaching and learning 
materials — TLMs) are fundamental to curb teacher absenteeism and reduction of instruction time. Head 
teachers’ monitoring capacity is found to be much more relevant in verifying teacher presence at school 
and punctuality and less so in reporting subtle manifestations of absenteeism, like absence from class 
and reduced teaching time. Interviews and survey data suggest that head teachers in private schools 
have greater sanction capacity than their peers in public schools. Interviews with different stakeholders 
suggest that inadequate school infrastructure and the unavailability of TLMs negatively impact teachers’ 
school attendance and encourage subtler manifestations of absenteeism, such as teacher absence 
from class and reduced teaching time. Heavy workload can also result in classroom absenteeism and 
reduced teaching time. 


At the teacher level, health and family responsibilities are common reasons for school absence and 
lack of punctuality. Health is the most frequent reason given by teachers for explaining absence from 
school and lateness, and the second most frequent reason given for low class attendance and for 
spending less time on task than originally planned. Interview data showed a widespread perception that 
female teachers tend to be more prone to different types of absenteeism than their male counterparts 
because of health problems and family responsibilities. However, survey data did not reveal significant 
variations in the frequency of health and family-induced teacher absences by gender for any form of 
teacher absence. 
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What are the potential recommendations for policymaking? 


This study found several factors that contribute to different forms of teacher absenteeism across the primary 
education system. The Liberian government has made remarkable progress in improving the quality and 
efficiency of primary education. However, as the findings of this study highlight, there are still pervasive 
challenges that continue to limit teacher attendance and time on task, which may be further exacerbated by 
the combined effect of school closures and the pandemic’s economic impact. There is concern that teacher 
attendance will be further hindered by COVID-19 due to teachers’ increased workload, issues with timely 
payments, lack of TLMs and health concerns, among others. 


Building on the study's findings, five areas of action have been identified to further reduce teacher absenteeism: 


1. 


Remove obstacles to receiving pay and ensure the timely delivery of teacher salaries. This could be 
achieved by increasing pay points, especially in remote areas where teachers must often travel for days to 
collect their salary. Following the example of other countries in the region, the Ministry of Education (MOE) 
could hire a third party to pay teacher salaries. Another potential solution is establishing a roster system at 
the school level, to ensure that not all teachers go to collect pay at the same time. 


Boost parental and community involvement as a way of improving teacher accountability and 
attendance. |nstitutionalizing the monitoring role of parents and community groups and strengthening their 
representation on school councils and management boards can be a first step. Strengthening relationships 
between teachers and parents/community is especially relevant during the COVID-19 pandemic and beyond. 


. Ensure teacher training has a strong practical component, and that training takes place only during 


holidays and weekends. This should increase the likelihood that teachers are well equipped to perform 
effectively in the classroom and that they achieve effective curriculum coverage. Ensuring the organization 
of compensation classes to avoid leaving pupils alone when teachers are in training during school days is a 
way to safeguard both curriculum implementation and the teachers’ work-life balance. 


Increase the representation of women teachers. Use alternative deployment strategies to ensure well- 
qualified women teachers are attracted to rural schools. To enhance security for women teachers, ensure that 
‘safe school’ and anti-harassment policies and teacher codes of conduct address sexual harassment of women 
teachers and that there are specific reporting and follow-up procedures in place. Developing more flexible 
teacher training programmes, which do not require long periods of absence from home and/or programmes 
which allow women to take young children with them, could be considered. Providing scholarships and 
incentives for women to attend pre-service teacher training or other incentives may also help. 


. Strengthen inter-sectoral collaboration to address factors beyond the education system that affect 


teacher attendance and teaching time, in particular those related to health and infrastructure. To 
limit health-related absenteeism in rural areas, the MOE could collaborate with the Ministry of Health and 
Social Welfare to provide school-level healthcare services to teachers and pupils. As part of the COVID-19 
Education Response Plan, the MOE is already working to strengthen the link between the health and 
education sectors. This could be extended to other ministries impacting teachers’ professional lives, such 
as collaborating with the Ministry of Transport to address the cost and availability of transport for teachers. 
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Section 1 
Introduction 


1.1. Context and study rationale 


Teacher absenteeism is one of the main challenges to achieving universal learning in many developing 
countries, with teacher school absence rates ranging from 3 to 27 per cent (Guererro et al., 2013). These 
national averages conceal even higher absenteeism rates within countries and large variations in educational 
opportunities and outcomes, as teachers tend to be absent more often in the poorest and most remote 
communities and schools (Bennell and Akyeampong, 2007; Chaudhury et al., 2006; Alcazar et al., 2006). 


Teacher absenteeism is particularly prevalent in sub-Saharan Africa. The World Bank’s Service Delivery 
Indicators study found that in seven sub-Saharan African countries, between 15 to 45 per cent of all primary 
school teachers are absent from school, and between 23 and 57 per cent are absent from class, on any 
given day (Bold et al., 2017). The same study estimated that on average, the loss of teaching hours due to 
teacher absenteeism corresponds to a waste of approximately 46 cents for every dollar invested in education, 
which is equivalent to an annual wastage of 1 to 3 per cent of GDP (Filmer, 2015). Similarly, Afrobarometer 
data? drawn from 36 African countries, indicate that teacher absenteeism contributes to unequal education 
outcomes, confirming a strong association between 
high levels of teacher absenteeism and the presence 


of marginalized and vulnerable groups. 


In Liberia, statistics suggest that teacher absenteeism 
has been a consistent challenge. A World Bank study 
in 2010 found variations in classroom teaching ranging 
from 12 to 32 hours per week in seven Anglophone 
countries (Filmer, 2015), including Liberia. High levels 


Liberia, a post-conflict country 


In 1979, a coup d’état led by Samuel Doe, 
precipitated a period of nearly 30 years of civil 
war. During these years, violence claimed the 
lives of an estimated 270,000 Liberians, and 
{Xo cond at Mn co) qex-Yomolt=)0)r-e-Vaat-valar-laremaallele-larelal 


oy manviiikeyaksmeymeridr4cvarcme\ lane) sat- Pam bolo Va me lamaelece 
the country commenced a transition to a 
state of peace and stability and the Liberian 
government began the work of post-conflict 
reconstruction and development. By 2013, after 
Fre [-1er-(o(- Wao) am oLey-jexevo) anil (eiam a-lere)at-yd aU leid(e)a pam dat-) 
CroNv/-1aalant-aimeoyin MleX-1ar-Meleha i Tal-\om-law-\el-laler- miele 
Transformation that set the country ona path 
toward inclusive growth and development 
(Republic of Liberia, 2013). 


of school absenteeism and post abandonment are 
critical challenges identified in the 2016 Liberian 
Education Sector Analysis (MOE, 2016). A UNICEF 
study (2014) on out-of-school children and dropout 
rates in Liberia identified key supply side barriers 
such as teacher absenteeism, violence at school and 
school quality as factors that influence the incidence 
of primary school drop-out. 


In addition, Liberia has experienced a long history 
of political, social and economic fragility and 
insecurity, whose legacies have inevitably shaped 
the education sector today. Throughout its contemporary history, the education system has been characterized 
by fragility and structural weakness. This has included the need for ‘motivated and well-paid teachers,’ ‘efficient 
governance, (Lanier, 1961) as well as a stronger articulation between training provided at school and the needs 
of the economy (USAID, 1988). The civil war, which began in 1989 and ended with the signing of the 2003 
Accra Peace Accord, greatly compounded these problems. In the aftermath of the conflict, infrastructure, 
equipment, the management system, and the teaching workforce were all in disarray, leading to the near 
destruction and disruption of the education system (Williams et al., 2011). Thirty per cent of public schools and 
24 per cent of community-led schools were destroyed and many teachers fled, creating a legacy of shortage 
of qualified and trained teachers (Williams et al., 2011). All three Rural Teacher Training Institutes (RTTIs)* were 
destroyed (Williams et al., 2011), leaving many untrained and volunteer teachers. As a result of the war, an 
entire generation of children has missed the opportunity to attend school, and many children were abducted 
into fighting forces. 


3. https://afrobarometer.org/data 


4 RTTIls are the primary institutions responsible for the preparation of primary school teachers. 
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Several studies have explored teacher absenteeism in Liberia (see Box 7). However, the relationship between 
teacher attendance and factors such as community infrastructure, subnational supervision, and gender has 
not yet been clarified. Furthermore, existing studies employ a conventional definition of teacher attendance 
that focuses primarily on school attendance or lateness, disregarding more subtle manifestations of the 
phenomenon, such as absence from class and reduced time on task. 


Box 1. Existing literature and gaps regarding teacher absenteeism in Liberia 


aM at-mell-1e-]ater- Meo) mye alee) (oma co) aam o-l-llem-1-1avaler-tom 1 4-1 hee) pied] oUic-tom Komen celal (emo) ae) e)(-laal-ma-ii-1elale meen Xr-lenlc1e 
absenteeism. Teachers serving in rural schools often have to travel long distances to access basic 
late¥-IidaMer-]q-¥mexe) I-1e1 Mcy- 1-1 a (-\m OLUceat-IoX-mcelore W-Tale Ne) aal-1 mareleic1-1 ale) (ome [elefel-m0\/1@) =em/40 La) By ACerere) ce [fale momma al- 
Liberia Training Project (LTTP II, 2016), ‘travel to collect paycheck’ and ‘money problems’ accounted 
for 30 per cent of teacher school absenteeism. For this reason, in July 2016, the government instituted 
reforms in the banking sector to allow teachers greater flexibility when collecting their pay (Dusza, 
2016). The use of mobile money has been identified as an intervention that could improve teacher 
support, raise teacher morale, and reduce teacher absence (MOE, 2016). Participation in education- 
related training or administrative activities at the district or county levels has also been recognized 
as a main reason for teacher absenteeism (MOE, 2016). Some teachers miss school to work second 
jobs or work on their farms (GPE, 2018). 


1.2 Impact of the COVID-19 pandemic on the Liberian education system 


In order to limit the spread of the COVID-19 pandemic, the government announced a series of containment 
measures and declared a national health emergency. All schools, colleges and universities were closed on 
16 March 2020 when Liberia's first confirmed case was announced, disrupting the learning of 1.4 million 
children in pre-tertiary schools. Based on its previous experience with the Ebola outbreak in 2014, the 
government quickly developed a Coordinated Education Response Plan to mitigate the impact of the pandemic 
on the education system. The MOE introduced a radio schooling initiative and delivered paperbased lessons to 
students at home to assure learning continuity for all learners, especially vulnerable children and those living in 
remote locations. Because parental and community involvement is important to support teachers and ensure 
the sustainability and success of these interventions, the MOE also developed parental support guides for 
teachers and learners’ parents. To empower teachers to provide adequate remote learning support, the MOE 
also planned to provide training to teachers through online platforms and to design and implement strategies 
to improve school supervision and monitoring (GPE, 2020). The shift to remote learning, however, raised 
concerns about in-service teachers’ preparedness to support remote learning and the inexperience of parents 
or guardians to assist pupils’ learning needs, especially in rural settings (GPE, 2020; TEP and NESG, 2020). 


The TTT report seeks to provide a comprehensive understanding of teacher attendance in primary schools in 
Liberia. While the report does not specifically address the impact of COVID-19 on teacher attendance (as data 
collection was completed before the pandemic), the aim is to provide valuable insights on how the pandemic 
may exacerbate existing education system challenges that may affect teacher attendance, motivation and time 
on task. This study is, therefore, informative for policy making both in the current COVID-19 time and beyond. 
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1.3 Research objectives 


The principal objective of the TTT study is to generate and collate empirical evidence on the various forms 
and determinants of primary school teacher absenteeism in Liberia and provide practical recommendations to 
improve teacher attendance rates. More specifically, the study aims to: 


m Understand various forms of primary school teacher absenteeism (i.e., absence from school, lateness, 
absence from classroom, reduction of instruction time) and assess their prevalence in different regions, 
types of schools (i.e., public/private/faith-based) and settings (i.e., rural/urban). 


=m Explore the issue of teacher absenteeism from a systemic perspective and identify factors at different 
levels of the education system (national, subnational, community, school, and teacher) that affect 
teacher attendance. 


m Examine gaps in teacher policy and policy implementation linked to identified determinants of 
absenteeism and barriers to higher teacher attendance rates. 


= Identify promising practices and provide actionable policy recommendations to increase teachers’ 
attendance and time on task 


1.4 Data and methods 


The TTT study is a mixed methods project, employing both qualitative and quantitative research tools. The 
study takes a systems approach toward explaining teacher absenteeism and therefore examines the relevance 
of factors at all levels of the education system, including the national, subnational, community, school, and 
teacher levels (see Annex 7 for a detailed exploratory framework). The study also evaluates whether factors 
outside of the education system may have an important role to play in determining teacher attendance, and if 
so, what that role is. 


In total, 20 schools were purposively selected based on the following criteria: location (regions and counties), 
type of school (public, private or faith-based) and community setting (rural or urban). At each school, in-depth 
interviews were conducted with the head teacher, three teachers, and a member of the parent-teacher 
association. A focus group discussion was also conducted with students in all schools and a teacher survey was 
administered to all teachers present on the day of the visit. Twenty structured observations were also used to 
record enumerators’ observations on teacher absenteeism, teacherstudent interactions, and teacher working 
relations during school visits. In addition, national and subnational education officers (in charge of teacher 
monitoring) and teacher union representatives were also interviewed.° In total, 396 individuals participated in 
the study (see Table 1).? Thematic content analysis was employed to code and analyse data from interviews 
and focus group discussions while the Stat software package was used for analysis of survey data. 


Data collection, storage and management were in line with international best practice and the UNICEF 
procedure on ethical standards in research, evaluation and data collection and analysis (see Annex 3). 


5 In each school, seven students (aged 10-13 years) participated in the focus group discussions. The sample was gender balanced. To 
rule out selection bias and convenience sampling, student respondents were identified via a lottery. 


6 Most interviewees and focus group discussion participants provided (written or verbal) consent for audio recording. The responses 
of participants who did not consent to audio recording were transcribed in summary during the interviews/focus group discussions. 
Privacy and confidentiality were ensured for all respondents. 


7 Like all studies relying on self-reported data, TTT is not free of methodological limitations. See Annex 2 for a detailed explanation of this 
study's methodological limitations. 
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Table 1: Number of study participants by level of analysis and data 
collection method 


Type of respondent Method No. of respondents 
National Officials at Ministry of Education and Semi-structured interview 48 
National Teachers Association of Liberia 
Subnational County education officers (CEOs) and Semi-structured interview 32 
District education officers (DEOs) 
Community Parents—Teachers Association (PTA) Semi-structured interview 20 
chairperson 
School Head teachers Semi-structured interview 20 
School Teachers Semi-structured interview 60 
School Students Focus group discussion 119 
School Teachers Paper-based teacher survey 139 


1.5 Report organization 


The report is structured as follows: Section 2 presents findings on the frequency of teacher absenteeism 
based on the survey data collected from teachers in the selected schools. This section also combines survey 
data and qualitative data from the interviews and focus group discussions to examine how different factors, 
both within and outside the education system, affect teacher attendance. Section 3 discusses the implications 
of these findings for policies and programmes aimed at improving teacher attendance and time on task and 
provides potential recommendations. The section also takes stock of actions taken to address the COVID-19 
pandemic and inform relevant MOE strategies. 


8 Only four people were available for the interview (instead of six). 
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Section 2 
Key findings 


2.1 


Frequency of teacher absenteeism 


In the TTT survey, teachers were asked to report how often, since the beginning of the school year they: 1) 
were absent from school, 2) arrived late or departed early from school, 3) were absent from class and 4) spent 
less time teaching in the classroom than planned (see Figure 7). 


m Lack of punctuality was the most common form of absence, with 24 per cent of teachers reporting that 


they arrived late or leave early once a week or more since the start of the school year. This was reported 
more often by faith-based (36 per cent) and public (28 per cent) school teachers than those in private 
schools (0 per cent). 


School absence was the second most common form of absenteeism, with 20 per cent of surveyed 
teachers affirming they experienced it frequently. This form of absence was also more frequent among 
public (26 per cent) and faith-based (22 per cent) school teachers than those in private (0 per cent) 
settings. 


Once at school, 15 per cent of teachers reported they were regularly absent from the classroom and 
were regularly spending less time teaching than scheduled. While there were no significant differences 
in terms of locality (urban/rural) and type of school (public/private/faith-based) for classroom absence, 
teachers in urban (21 per cent in urban; 8 per cent in rural) settings and in faith-based schools (47 per 
cent in faith-based; 12 per cent in public; 4 per cent in private) were more likely to reduce instruction 
time. 


Figure 1: Frequency of teacher absenteeism 


) Never li Less than once a week IB Once a week or more 


School absenteeism Lack of punctuality Absent from the classroom Reduced time on task 
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2.2 Primary reasons for teacher absenteeism 


Health and weather were the reasons most often reported by surveyed teachers to justify their absence from 
school and lack of punctuality (see Figures 2 and 3). Health was the largest motivating factor for school 
absence (73 per cent) and for arriving late and leaving early (62 per cent). On the other hand, weather was 
mentioned by 41 per cent as a reason for school absenteeism, reaching 49 per cent among rural school 
teachers (compared with 34 per cent of teachers in urban areas) and 45 per cent among those in public schools 
(compared with 36 per cent in private and 29 per cent in faith-based schools).? Weather was also the second 
leading cause for lateness (41 per cent). 


Teachers in all regions cited family reasons” as a major contributor to low school attendance (24 per cent) 
and lack of punctuality (29 per cent). Family reasons for both forms of absence were more common among 
faith-based (both 41 per cent) and private (36 per cent for school absence; 31 per cent for lateness) school 
teachers than among public (17 per cent for school absence; 26 per cent for lateness) school teachers." 
Transportation was another concern for many teachers, with 21 per cent of teachers citing it as a main factor 
for being absent from school and 35 per cent as a main factor for being late or leave the school earlier. 
Transportation issues were more likely mentioned by public school teachers and men." 


Figure 2: Top five reasons for school absenteeism 
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9 Differences are not statistically significant. 


10 Family reasons is a broad category that includes caring for family members (e.g. when a child or other family member falls ill) and 
attending familial events such as weddings and funerals. 


11 Differences are only significant for school absenteeism. 


12 Gender differences are statistically significant only in the case of school absence. 
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Figure 3: Top five reasons for lateness 
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Once in school, the most common motivations for classroom absence were administrative reasons'® (42 
per cent), health issues (33 per cent) and official school business" (19 per cent) (see Figure 4). While in the 
classroom, surveyed teachers reported experiencing reduced time on task mainly due to student misconduct 
(34 per cent) and health issues (33 per cent) (see Figure 5). 


Lack of teaching and learning materials (TLMs) was also among the main reasons for classroom absence (13 
per cent) and reduced time on task (28 per cent). Lack of TLMs was more prevalent among rural (17 per cent 
in rural; 8 per cent in urban) school teachers for classroom absenteeism. However, very few faith-based and 
private school teachers claimed lack of TLMs as a main reason for classroom absence (0 per cent in faith- 
based; 4 per cent in private; 19 per cent in public) and for reduced time on task (7 per cent in faith-based; 5 
per cent in private; 40 per cent in public schools). 


Figure 4: Top five reasons for classroom absence 
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13 Administrative reasons include office work and teachers’ meetings. 


14 Official school business includes trainings, workshops or seminars. 
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Figure 5: Top five reasons for reduced teaching time 
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2.3 Factors associated with teacher absenteeism: A systems approach 


2.3.1 National-level factors 


2.3.1.1 Teacher training 


Stakeholder interviews and governments’ reports (MOE and UNESCO, 2014) recognize the role of qualifications 
and training on teacher performance, engagement and time on task. The Education Reform Act 2011 stated 
that the minimum requirement for teaching at the primary level (grades 1-6) is a Grade C certificate, which 
requires one year of post-secondary training. After two years of training, grade AA teaching certificates can be 
obtained, allowing both primary or junior high school teaching (see Table 2 in Annex 4 for a detailed explanation 
of teaching certificates). 


Figure 6: Level of training of surveyed teachers 
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The TTT survey data shows that more than half (68 per cent) of primary school teachers are qualified through 
pre-service or in-service C Certificate programmes” (see Figure 6). Irrespective of their level of training, most 
surveyed teachers (93 per cent) expressed confidence in having the knowledge and skills required to teach 
well (see Figure 7). However, interviewed head teachers and inspectors often argued that teachers lack the 
content knowledge and pedagogical skills required for effective teaching. Part of the problem lies with the 
duration of the C certificate. Prior to the civil war (1999-2003), ‘C’ Certificate programmes were 18 months 
in duration, which is equivalent to two academic calendar years of study. After the civil war, the government 
attempted to qualify many teachers in a short period of time through an abbreviated, nine-month ‘C’, certificate 
program. However, many respondents showed concerns over the quality of teacher education delivered in 
such a short time frame. Many head teachers argued that limited training affects teachers’ time on task, 
primarily due to poor classroom preparation or inadequate lesson preparation skills. Survey responses reveal 
that recurrent school absenteeism, lack of punctuality, classroom absence and reduction of instruction time 
was more frequent among teachers who feel less confident with their knowledge and skills.’ In focus group 
discussions, students reported that teachers sometimes use their instructional time to engage pupils in 
activities not directly related to the instructional content (telling stories), or are engaged in non-task related 
activities (e.g., talking with other teachers or using the telephone). 


The shortage of teachers in Liberia is one of the 


main reasons for the huge government demand to “The problems we have within the districts is 
hire teachers with only a few months of training. An that we don't have more teachers within the 
interviewed CEO from Bomi claimed that education district, some schools have one teacher for a 
officials beg people to get training so there will whole elementary school or two teachers for a 
be sufficient teachers matching the number of whole elementary school. That's the problem 
students. These findings are consistent with recent we face.” 

reports showing the need for more trained teachers. ~ District education officer. 


A MOE report (2014b: 8) summarizes these concerns, 
arguing that the short duration of the ‘C’ certificate 
program is “inadequate for in-depth content area coverage and knowledge” Recognizing the weak literacy and 
numeracy skills of some candidates, other studies argue for a greater emphasis on basic skills development 
and subject content knowledge for primary school teachers (Goyee et al., 2014; Goyee et al., 2015). Another 
evaluation notes that the “mix of pedagogy and subject matter content” offered by the programme needs to 
be revisited (USAID, 2017). Snyder et al., (2011, p19) argue that lowering standards for entry into the profession 
as a response to address the shortage of teachers results in unqualified teachers and lower respect for public 
education and educators. The COVID-19 pandemic might further increase these challenges and raises concerns 
about teachers’ preparedness to provide remote learning support. The MOE included in its COVID-19 education 
response, the provision of remote training for teachers through existing platforms to support the continuity of 
learning (GPE, 2020). However, it is unclear if these measures will be carried out once schools reopen. 


In interviews, teachers indicated that attending in-service training programmes was a key determinant of 
school absence and lateness Often these workshops or seminars are organized during the academic year 
over multiple days, requiring travel to different regions or to the capital. Teachers underscored the importance 
of in-service training to increase their content knowledge and pedagogical skills, which in turn influences their 
confidence. Survey data corroborates this finding and shows that teachers that were training/studying at the 
time of the survey were also more likely to arrive late or leave early, and to be absent from the classroom 
(see Table 3 in Annex 6). Most teachers viewed absences due to training opportunities as ‘acceptable’ on the 
basis that they are part of school-related activities. However, among survey respondents, only 53 per cent of 
teachers reported having access to sufficient training opportunities, with teachers in private schools arguing 
they had less access compared with their peers in public schools” (43 per cent private compared with 57 per 
cent in public and 50 per cent in faith-based) (see Figure 7). 


15 C certificate programmes are delivered in three RTTIs located in the cities of Kakata, Webbo and Zorzor. The ‘C’ certificate program 
takes two forms: (i) a residential pre-service training program requiring nine months of on-site study at an RTTI; or (ii) a nine-month 
in-service training program for teachers already working in schools that follows the same curriculum. The existing in-service training 
model is comprised of a six-week site-based training (during the school holiday) followed by eight months of field-based training where 
teachers meet once a month for classes and mentoring (MOE, 2014b). For more information on the national-level structures and 
training qualifications, see Annex 5. 


16 Teachers that were frequently absent (in all four forms of absenteeism) were also less likely to affirm they have the adequate skills and 
knowledge to teach well than those that were not. 


17 Differences are statistically significant. 
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Figure 7: Teachers’ perceptions of teaching competence and training 
opportunities 
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2.3.1.2 National-level monitoring and absence reporting measures 


Accurate monitoring and sanctioning are essential for improving teacher school attendance and for increasing 
time on task. In 2014, the MOE adopted the code of conduct for teachers and school administrators to 
direct and guide teachers against unprofessional behaviour in and out of the classroom and to be able to 
exercise maximum professionalism (MOE 2014a). Absence from school without leave is listed amongst the 
main administrative offences along with the administrative enquiry procedures. If teachers are absent from 
school without an authorization, they will receive a penalty for each day absent up to 14 days. Absence for 14 
consecutive days results in automatic dismissal. 


There are also clear policies regarding time on task. The Education Law’? requires a full-time teacher to teach a 
minimum of 65 to 70 per cent of normal school hours. According to the law, for a full-time teacher, the teaching 
time should not exceed 90 per cent of normal school hours to allow time for the preparation of lessons, record 
keeping, counselling and other administrative tasks. All full-time teachers must spend the entire school day on 
the school premises unless otherwise exempted by the school principal. 


According to national authorities interviewed, in most schools there are mechanisms in place to monitor 
school attendance and teachers are generally aware they will face sanctions if they are absent from school 
without authorization. However, many teachers revealed that even if there are attendance books in most 
schools in order to check teachers’ presence at school and punctuality, in many cases there is no follow up 
with teachers who are absent without authorization. 


2.3.1.3 Teacher salaries and allowances 


An effective and efficient teacher salary system is one of the most important elements of a high quality 
education in any country (INEE, 2009). ‘Lack of pay’ was cited as one of the main reasons to justify school 
absenteeism, especially in public schools (see Figure 2). Teacher interviews suggested the problem stems 
from delays in receiving salaries, which can be late for several weeks due to weaknesses in the centralized 
payroll payment system. National authorities argue that payment speed has improved, since teachers on the 
regular payroll can now receive their payment directly into their bank account. However, as many teachers are 
in different payroll categories (see Box 4), they rely on district education officers (DEO) for their payment. While 
national authorities claim this problem is being addressed, teachers in both rural and urban areas stated that 
their payments continue to be late, but with less delay than in the past. 


Low salary and insufficient benefits for teachers 


were frequently cited during interviews as factors “You see, this is a rural area, and teachers 
affecting teachers’ commitment and contributing to have farming land. As this season is for 
various forms of absenteeism, including absence cultivation, teachers might be absent because 
from school and lateness. The survey data suggest they have taken workers to the farms.” 

that public school teachers are in general more — Head teacher in rural public school, 
vulnerable to issues of late payments. While almost Northern Province. 


all teachers (96 per cent) in private schools stated 
they receive their salary on time, only 11 per cent of 
their public school counterparts agreed with that statement (see Figure 8). These variations can be attributed 
to the timing and mechanism of teachers’ pay in private schools being regulated within the school, unlike 
public schools. As a result, most teachers in private schools reported receiving their salary consistently at the 
end of the month and withdrawing it either by going to the bank or by using their phone. Most public school 
teachers, however, reported receiving their pay irregularly and facing major inconvenience in withdrawing it. 
Furthermore, the vast majority of surveyed teachers (96 per cent) considered their salary insufficient to cover 
monthly household expenses, 19 and very few affirmed receiving either cash (10 per cent) (mainly for housing 
or transportation) or non-cash (15 per cent) benefits (including school medication). Related to this, almost three 
out of four surveyed teachers (27 per cent) were engaged in alternative income-generating activities in addition 
to teaching, especially men (30 per cent compared with 9 per cent of women). This, according to teachers, 
often leads to school absences as well as lateness or early departure from school. 


18 Education Laws Title 10 and Liberia Code of Law Revised. 


19 On average, 76 per cent of surveyed teachers state they are the only earner in the household. 
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Throughout interviews, study _ participants 
consistently drew links between _ irregular 
teacher salaries and poor teacher motivation. 
Head teachers in public schools often complained 
about teachers not willing to be present at 
school or be on time because of delays in salary 
payments. Teacher surveys corroborate these 
results. Teachers that were frequently absent 
from school (24 per cent) were also less likely 
to affirm they received their salary on time than 
those that were not (45 per cent). Furthermore, 
almost all teachers in public schools identified -Teacher, Rural public school, Maryland county. 
the salary payment as a key factor that shapes 
their attitudes towards work. 


“Sometimes the act of not being on payroll really 
discourages me. | am the breadwinner of my 
family. At the end of the month my family expects 
me to bring something to them and | see myself 
ral m=\VA-1 am o)gonvA(ol late MXcLOM dali (omaaNanialslale(om-laomelel 
trying to find things for them and their family; | 


Flan MiUkumal-la-Muvola diate m-lalem ate) mel-1niialem-lanadaliale mets 
FWareld al =) emo YoPmcxo) pav-id i aav-tomaal-Molfsvevolbne-lei-vaat-lalmers lal 
just keep me at home, but | always take time to 
encourage myself.’ 


Only a minority of surveyed teachers (20 per cent) stated they are happy with their pay (see Figure 8). Teachers 
working in urban areas (15 per cent) seemed less happy with their salary than teachers working in rural areas 
(26 per cent),2° probably because of the high cost of living in urban settings. Teachers in private schools (48 
per cent) were happier with their salary compared with their peers in public schools (13 per cent). This finding 
is consistent with interview data, which showed that low salaries appear to be less of a problem in private 
schools, where teachers’ salaries are paid by parents and are typically higher than in the public sector. 


Figure 8: Teachers’ perceptions of remuneration and delivery of pay 
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There is concern that the COVID-19 school closures and its economic impact will exacerbate existing salary- 
related issues in both public and private settings and thus affect teachers’ motivation. To alleviate the financial 
hurdles of private school teachers who did not receive their pay when schools were closed (Kasseh, 2020), 
the government launched a stimulus package. However, only 5,000 teachers have reported receiving it (MoE, 
2021).?" 


20 Although differences are not statistically significant at the 10 per cent level. 


21 As an emergency measure during the civil war, when thousands of teachers were killed or had to flee their posts, the government 
created a ‘supplementary’ payroll next to the existing regular payroll to compensate community members who stepped in to ensure 
that classes continued (Princeton University, 2018). 
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Overall, teachers and head teachers have a positive perception of subnational actors’ engagement in the 
maintenance of quality teaching. Teachers often expressed their appreciation for monitoring efforts and believe 
the direct engagement of DEOs and CEOs can have an immediate positive impact on the different types of 
teacher absenteeism and time on task. At the same time, different stakeholders point to significant challenges 
that hinder subnational monitoring efforts. 


While nationally promoted measures, such as those mentioned in the previous section (2.3.1.2.), are essential 
to curb teacher absenteeism, subnational actors play a crucial role in their implementation on the ground (see 
Box 5 for more details on the key responsibilities of subnational actors). 
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A key role of DEOs and CEOs is to conduct school visits for inspection and monitoring purposes. Sixty percent 
of surveyed teachers agree or strongly agree with the statement “inspectors visit this school regularly” (see 
Figure 9). However, interview data suggest that the frequency of these visits varies considerably between 
regions and schools, ranging from several times a month to once a year. Both interviews and survey responses 
suggest that school inspectors were more likely to visit schools in urban areas and those located near education 
offices than those in remote locations. Private school teachers were also more likely to receive visits from 
school inspectors than their peers in public and faith-based schools (see Figure 9). 


Interviews with head teachers and inspectors indicate an association between frequency of school visits and 
teacher attendance. Knowing that DEOs and CEOs can visit the school at any moment is likely to discourage 
absenteeism, especially absence from school and lateness. Inspectors often argue that schools visited more 
frequently by DEOs and CEOs tend to have a lower rate of teacher school absenteeism and fewer instances of 
lateness. Some interviewed education officers also described supervising a school a day, i.e., going to school 
early in the morning and staying until the end of the day, as an effective way of monitoring. Teacher surveys 
corroborate these findings. Teachers that were frequently absent from the school (48 per cent compared with 
61 per cent of those that were not), arrived late/left early (39 per cent compared with 63 per cent of those that 
were not) and were absent from the classroom (35 per cent compared with 61 per cent of those that were 
not), were also less likely to affirm that school inspectors make regular visits. 


The content of visits varies from school to school. Generally, head teachers explained that during visits the 
attendance book is checked to verify teachers’ presence at school and punctuality. However, in many cases 
there is no follow up with teachers who are absent without authorization. In some schools, there is a standard 
process comprised of filing a report, sending out warning letters and, when necessary, sanctioning the 
teacher through a dismissal or a salary deduction. Indeed, 70 per cent of surveyed teachers agreed or strongly 
agreed that inspectors heavily discourage absenteeism and 61 per cent thought that inspectors frequently 
sanction teachers who are chronically absent. However, during interviews, most teachers maintained that 
the sanctioning process is rarely implemented and that most of the time head teachers try to talk with the 
chronically absent teachers to motivate them instead of reporting. In survey responses, only 58 per cent of 
teachers affirmed that school inspectors motivate teaching staff (see Figure 9). In addition, during interviews 
very few teachers could elaborate on the mechanisms in place to discourage absenteeism. ‘Offering advice’ 
and ‘motivating teachers’ were often cited as methods used by inspectors to discourage absenteeism. 


Both interviews and survey responses (see Figure 


9) suggest that monitoring and sanction capacity”? is “Private school teachers are more present 
more effective in private schools than in public schools. because the director of the institution 
Interviewed education inspectors explained this is determines the salary they make. If they 
mainly related to their limited power in implementing reduce their attendance to the school, 
sanctions. Education inspectors cannot use salary obviously their salary will be directly affected. 
reduction as a sanction in public schools because The public school is different. A teacher is 

of the centralization of payment, which results in no paid monthly by the central government. The 
consequence for absentee teachers and hence does central government doesn’t know if a teacher 


not have a deterrence effect. has been absent one or two or three days. 
The salary deduction that in theory is there, in 
reality is not effective and is not happening. 
So, it doesn’t serve as deterrence to teachers 
working in public schools.” 


— Subnational-level interviewee, Bomi. 


22 Three out of four (75 per cent) surveyed teachers in private schools affirm that school inspectors frequently sanction absenteeism, 
compared to 55 per cent in public schools (see Figure 9). 
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Figure 9: Teachers’ perception of subnational monitoring actors 
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During the COVID-19 school closures, monitoring shifted focus to measure the effectiveness of remote 
learning with the support of parents and communities. As schools reopen, the ministry plans to strengthen its 
monitoring efforts to ensure that schools adhere to the new COVID-19 protocols (GPE, 2020). 


2.3.2.2 Subnational engagement challenges 


According to most stakeholders, subnational officials — both DEOs and CEQs — play an important role to engage 
with schools and monitor teacher school absenteeism and lateness. Subnational engagement, however, is 
not without its challenges. Some challenges that have been identified include lack of training, lack of resources, 
particularly means of transportation, and travel and accommodation budgets for conducting school visits. 


According to interview data, the majority of CEOs and DEOs have not received professional training related 
to their job descriptions. The MOE has not yet developed training programmes or clear MOE guidelines or tools 
to support these staff in the execution of their job responsibilities. As a result, many lack critical accountability 
functions, such as holding administrative hearings on teacher offences, and do not conduct school inspections 
with the regularity envisioned in policy. 


Interviews conducted with CEOs and DEOs also 
indicate they are not carrying out effective monitoring 
and supervision to validate teacher attendance at 
school and in the classroom, teacher punctuality 
and time on task. This is due to lack of resources 
and inadequate support received for maintenance 
of assigned transportation. Many CEOs and DEQOs 
pointed out that oil and gasoline provided by the 
Ministry are largely insufficient to carry out effective — CEO in Gbarpolu County. 
monitoring. 


“The difficulties we have here are the 
transport means and road connectivity. In 
the county, this is a serious problem. We 
have to buy our own gas to monitor, there is 


no maintenance for the vehicle. In fact, the 
vehicle you see here, it has been parked here 
ice) ar-Mante)al ial oX-\er-0ls1- | Mom ae) mola <i ale pa 


The TTT findings confirm recent evaluation studies (GAC, 2017; USAID, 2013; Ginsburg, 2014) that highlight the 
challenges CEO and DEOs face in the execution of their responsibilities. For example, lack of petrol, difficulty in 
maintaining vehicles, and communication challenges (e.g., airtime, or no access to a network) combined with 
logistical challenges (e.g., remote schools and roads which are impassable during rainy season). According to 
the auditor general's 2017 performance audit report, inadequate supervision and monitoring at the county level 
creates a gap for teachers to not fully implement the required curriculum, thus reducing their time on task: 
“In the absence of monitoring of instructional staff, teachers are not thoroughly teaching and completing the 
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required curriculum prescribed by MOE for the academic year.” (GAC, 2017: 30). In 2013, a USAID evaluation 
also noted: “Unless some logistical problems, such as the lack of transportation, are solved, it is unlikely that 
CEOs or DEOs could conduct quality monitoring over the remaining life of LTTP II” (USAID, 2013: 26; Ginsburg, 
2014: 26). DEOs typically do not have the resources to carry out this task on a regular, scheduled basis. Limited 
to travel by motorcycle, which often lacks fuel, and unable to reach the far corners of their counties, a DEO's 
ability to fulfil the mandate is severely compromised (Ginsburg, 2014: 28). 


2.3.3 Community-level factors 


Teacher attendance and time on task also depend on a number of external and contextual factors including 
local infrastructure and the social recognition of teachers by pupils’ families and communities. 


2.3.3.1 Community infrastructure 


Poor community infrastructure emerged as an 
important factor leading to various types of teacher 
absenteeism and reduction of instruction time, 
especially in rural settings. Transportation issues, 
health and financial services, and teacher 
housing are seen as constraints to teacher 
attendance and time on task. The MOE has 
also recognized these issues as challenges that 
affect teachers’ working conditions, especially in 
rural areas. Consequently, the MOE has stated it 
is working towards developing new incentives to ~— DEO Grand Cape Town. 
reduce the burden of teachers posted to rural and 
remote areas (MOE, 2016). 


ual \V/CoX=j mo) mud at= Mie a(ole) om laMolU lan dUle-] im oy-]atcw-lac Malone 
Felexet--49] 0} (> Male Meateli(-1ale [om ar-komcome(OMUUIi ama al 
icoy- Lo mere) ato litle) atcmmeie) paelilaalctomicm-1acMUlar-]0) (mice) 
reach certain places because of the bad roads. 
(OJaler-m mat=(omcome (omconr-Im-1e a lole) mel (oss\-Mcomdal-M ole) colle 


area, to leave from here to go there, it took me 
FV Vaqveycyar- MV ale) (-Me [= \va ol-\or-10kX- Moy im dal-W of-l0 Mi gey-le| 
eYoyaolid(olalrm\ olmnar-li NVM ims alelel (eM t-]<omanome) 
three hours, but the roads are really bad.” 


Finding reliable and affordable transportation is described in interviews as a regular dilemma for teachers 
across rural and urban schools. Survey data show that transportation was a main concern for many teachers, 
as 21 per cent of teachers cited it as a main factor for being absent from school and 35 per cent as a main 
factor for being late or leaving school earlier (see Figures 2 and 3). This seems to be a particular concern 
among public school teachers, who (as mentioned in section 2.3.1) have lower salaries than their private 
school peers. 


Teachers have to pay for transportation (either the 
collective taxi or a motorbike taxi) to get to school. To 
minimize transportation expenses, some educators 
stated they walk several kilometres every day; 
this results in tardiness and fatigue, which affects 
their classroom attendance and time on task. In 
a few cases, going to school less often minimizes 
transportation expenses. Ten per cent of surveyed 
teachers mentioned ‘distance to school’ as a main 
cause of school absenteeism and 15 per cent as a 
main cause of lateness (see Figure 3). 


“All of our schools here teachers live very 
close to the schools. They live in a camp and 
it’s just minutes’ walk, so we don’t experience 
lateness. Unlike other areas, people have to 
commute by foot to school and the school is 
not close to the place. For instance, if it rains 


idat-Muate)(-Malle|alar-laleMiamdal-Maatelgallaremaal-)a-K-mr-| 
little creek between you and the school and it 
gets flooded, you may not even go because 
you won't be able to cross there.” 


—Teacher in Grand Bassa. 


Lack of available teacher housing near the school 
further exacerbates these issues. Building additional 
teacher housing near schools has often been suggested in interviews with teachers. Many female teachers 
identified housing facilities — particularly for those assigned to rural areas — as a key concern. This is compounded 
by the need to find housing that is at the same time safe and not far from the school in which they teach. 
Travelling long distances alone is often unsafe and culturally unacceptable for women, and travel by public 
transport is both difficult and costly. Moreover, in rural areas many schools are often only until fourth grade and 
so teachers with older children may not find schools for them. All of these factors create a vicious circle that 
favour urban over rural postings and which discourage women from choosing teaching as a profession. 
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Limited access to health and financial services 
was also mentioned in interviews as a common 


“For the teacher to receive their money, when 


determinant of school absenteeism. The absence they go to the bank, sometimes it takes the 

of health services in proximity to the school and whole day and they won't come to school. It 
the unavailability of medicine affected teachers’ can't even be one teacher because they all can 
capacity to be present at school and to arrive at be eager to get their money from the bank. 
school on time. Many teachers and head teachers Sometimes about three to four teachers will 
also confirmed they had been absent from school leave at once to get their money from the 
multiple times during the school year to retrieve their bank. So, this time, the attendance can be 
salaries. Some miss an entire day, because getting low’ 


to the bank can take hours by car or foot. When they — PTA representative in urban school. 
arrive at the bank there are often long queues or 
the money is not available, which can result in not 
receiving the salary despite the trip. Some teachers stated that sometimes they had to wait over a week in the 
city to receive their salary, resulting in a week of school absenteeism. Survey responses suggest that lack of 
access to financial services is especially an issue in rural settings, as teachers in rural schools were more likely 
to be absent from the school (31 per cent compared with 12 per cent in urban) and arrive late/leave early (19 
per cent compared with 4 per cent in urban) in order to retrieve their salaries (see Figures 2 and 3).7° 


Teacher and community representative interviews suggest a positive relationship between lower school 
absenteeism and greater community and parental involvement. Schools where parents are actively engaged 
are also those where teachers are typically more present at school and spend more time teaching. |n schools 
where parents were actively engaged, PTAs often visited and met frequently to discuss school matters, including 
school infrastructure, pupils’ wellbeing and teachers’ attendance. Existing literature also shows that participation 
of parents and communities in school affairs can improve teacher motivation and attendance (see Box 7). 


Self-reported teacher data shows that only 53 per cent of teachers considered parents to be actively engaged 
in school matters, with lower percentages in rural settings (45 per cent compared with 60 per cent in urban 
schools) and private schools (39 per cent compared with 58 per cent in public and 44 per cent in faith-based 


23 Lonestar, in partnership with Ecobank, launched its mobile money services in 2012 and Cellcom, in partnership with United Bank of 
Africa, launched its own mobile money services in March 2016. Both mobile money services use LRD, rather than USD, in sending and 
cashing out mobile money funds. 
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Box 7. Community and parental participation in school affairs can enhance teacher 
attendance 


Existing literature suggests that community and parental participation in school management 
reduces teacher absenteeism (Lareau, 1987; Terrail, 1992; Saint-Laurent et al., 1994; Pujol and Gontier, 
1998; Bouchard et al., 2000; Dabrusky, 2007; Bridgeland et al., 2008). Neilson (2007) shows how the 


Trance) \V{claat=lalmeymerod anv anlelalid(-tomlamcie afore) Mero) al-iaauleid(e)am-lale Ml alaeslo1d au (eilbla-t-mer-lam al-hV{o8-m eles TLeh cm [avi lUi)alerc) 
on teacher school attendance in Honduras and Peru. Parental involvement can also positively affect 
teachers, as research shows that people who have close contact with schools — such as parents 
who help in classrooms — often have much more positive attitudes towards teachers than people 
with little direct contact (OECD, 2011). This suggests that building stronger links and relationships 
between schools and parents can help to enhance teacher motivation and commitment and, 
indirectly, teacher attendance. 


schools) (see Figure 710). In most remote communities in rural areas however, interviewed teachers argued that 
parents are often disengaged from school matters and that PTA functioning was sporadic. Several teachers 
expressed their concern over the lack of priority they feel parents and communities give to their pupils’ 
academic and social well-being. As a result, many teachers felt unmotivated and disrespected and blamed 
parents and the broader community for being unsupportive. They also pointed to the lack of formal education 
among community members and therefore complained over an improper understanding and respect for 
education. Teachers’ survey responses suggest that 64 per cent affirm that most parents appreciate the value of 
education and encourage pupils’ attendance and 68 per cent feel that teachers are respected in the community 
(see Figure 10). Despite this, teachers feel the lack of social recognition from the community contributes to 
absenteeism. Teachers that were frequently late (46 per cent compared with 70 per cent of those that were 
not) and absent from the classroom (44 per cent compared with 70 per cent of those that were not) were also 
less likely to affirm that teachers are respected in the community.” These results align with existing literature 
that suggests that in schools where the links between teachers and parents/community are stronger, teachers 
are more motivated and committed, positively affecting their attendance (see Box 7). 


Figure 10: Teachers’ perceptions of parent involvement in school affairs 
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Most parents see absenteeism Most parents ecourage pupils’ Most parents are engaged in In this community teachers are 
as a problem attendance school affairs respected 


24 Teachers who were frequently absent from the school (52 per cent compared to 69 per cent of those that were not) and reduced 
instruction time (53 per cent compared to 68 per cent of those that were not) were also less likely to believe that teachers are 
respected in the community. Although, these differences are not statistically significant. 
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The government is aware of the importance of parental and community engagement during the COVID-19 
pandemic. To this end, it included in its COVID-19 education response plan several measures (i.e., parental 
support tips and guides; learning continuity facilitators) to strengthen the relationship with teachers and 
sensitize parents to support their child's learning (GPE, 2020). It is not clear, however, how these will be 
conducted and whether they will continue once schools reopen. 


2.3.4 School-level factors 


School environment plays a key role in teachers’ motivation, attendance and time on task. Issues such as the 
monitoring of head teachers, teachers’ workload, and the material conditions for teaching to take place (school 
infrastructure and TLMs) are fundamental to curb teacher absenteeism and reduction of instruction time. 


2.3.4.1 Role of the head teacher 


Box 8. Key responsibilities of head teachers in Liberia 


The Liberia Education Administration Regulations (MOE, 2011) provide details on the key 
responsibilities and expectations of head teachers in Liberia. “As the key ranking administrator, 
fold faxed] k=] (ome- Ico a=1) Le) alc} e) (-Muco) ama al-Mu pat-lar-Yeo(-laal-lal eam ant-liaic-lar-laler-Pmmcresalole) im ole) i kea’ama-Yey-1aelfare mmol isver) o) [la-n 
(xoxo) co far-1ale) ammo) |atsiaaele1ice)at-] im elaele|c-lanmmr-laleMmmoldal-)amo)'4-1 0-11 me-1ea (ole) Mm ant-14\-1 eee lamer lole|id(olammcommaal-i-1-) 
responsibilities, head teachers play a key role in the interaction with students: “school principals 
are also required to lead school reform that would raise student achievement’ and parents: 
“Principals also interact with parents who serve on school advisory boards such as the parent- 
teacher associations (PTAs) [and] are responsible for making sure that their schools’ campuses are 
ye 1icM- Vale Mcicle10) coM-Jale Mi ameleterom'ce) a <i ale me) co(-1ammn\"/(©)=eay40) Wm 0) oma s10 coi BE 


A head teacher's key responsibilities include monitoring capacities and leadership skills (see Box 9), which 
seem to play a crucial role in teacher absenteeism, regardless of community setting (urban/rural). According 
to surveyed teachers, the monitoring capacity of head teachers is much more relevant in verifying teacher 
presence at school and punctuality and less so in reporting subtle manifestations of absenteeism, like 
absence from class and reduced teaching time. Teachers reported that in most schools, there were different 
mechanisms for monitoring school absenteeism and punctuality. Generally, attendance books are signed by 
individual teachers upon arrival and when leaving the school’s premises. In the interviews, head teachers 
reported using these tools daily. Eighty-one per cent of surveyed teachers affirmed that the head teacher is 
always at school and 80 per cent thought their supervisors recorded absences consistently and without fail 
(see Figure 11). In many schools, students elaborated on the mechanisms in place for ensuring that they are 
not left unattended and how compensation classes are organized. According to interviews with head teachers 
and teachers, only a small minority of head teachers conducted classroom observations to monitor teachers’ 
presence and teaching time. This monitoring was usually indirect, via checking pupils’ notebooks to assess that 
lessons have been taught. In some cases, head teachers check teachers’ lesson plans, notebooks, student 
performance records, and test scripts as a means of monitoring the quality of time teachers spend in class. 


In low absenteeism schools, head teachers play a key 


role in motivating teachers through the organization ds -Whdatsw alsrclemuctsle alld Meoyicclamecolant-\on com aal-mial 
of meetings where teachers are reminded of their the class and say - my man, remember the 
important role in the communities’ and children’s’ (ol abi Keln-Vamuicmcct-\eamiamsaltmeoyealaalelalinAn alm ial es 
life. In addition, teachers reported the active role oxo LU Tal nvVAD COLO Ma=Mdal-Mo)al Val eX-lesvel ami at- laters] alm aats].<-) 
of head teachers in solving problems between this student to be what we want them to be. 
teachers to improve working relations, and in giving IN Ko) oxeXe VAT exo) nat= Mine) aals)K:\-\uZal-lasmcol ere) pals) 
suggestions on their methods and knowledge. teach our children besides we that in [name of 


Survey data confirm this finding, as the majority (84 the school].” 
per cent) of surveyed teachers affirmed, “the head aeseners eenaal 
teacher manages the school and the teachers well” iil he Ri lal aka 


However, teachers in urban settings (90 per cent) 
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were more likely to agree with that statement than their peers in rural areas (77 per cent). Survey responses 
suggest that head teachers’ presence and management skills are key to help limit the frequency of 
absenteeism. Teachers that were frequently absent from school, late, absent from the classroom and reduced 


time on task were less likely to affirm the head teacher is always at school and manages the school well.”° 


Survey data also show that school governance 
plays a role in the monitoring of teacher absence. 
In private schools, 89 per cent of teachers agreed or 
strongly agreed that the head teacher discourages 
teachers absences, compared to only 67 per cent of 
public school teachers. A very large majority (92 per 
cent) of private school teachers agreed or strongly 
agreed that the head teacher always records teacher 
absences, compared to 76 per cent among public 
school teachers (see Figure 17). In most private 
schools, respondents mentioned the role of head 
teachers in sanctioning, ranging from pay reduction 


“Teachers are more frequently absent in 
public schools than private schools. In private 
schools, a principal can tell a teacher — today 
you are fired — and he meant it, because 

id ate o)atarel| ox] mar- low eXo)A-) mimo) aa taom eloy-1c0 m=] are, 
can do that. [...] here [in public schools] we 


rake) ayixe) am oLUian =e lo) alan: (erm el-\er-]Ul-M-M-] ao male) e 
the one that pay, teachers receive the pay 
from central office and if we sanction, it takes 
several months before it’s acted upon.” 


oon D) = OM Chelate @r-) ol-m\V/(ol0 [aim 


to replacement. At public schools, in contrast, pay 
reduction and sanctioning must be approved by 
subnational officers, decreasing the head teachers’ 
direct monitoring capacity. 


During the interviews, some teachers elaborated on the role of head teachers in improving teachers’ training. 
According to many teachers, they often receive information on workshops and seminars available to improve 
their knowledge and skills. This is confirmed by survey data: 79 per cent of surveyed teachers believed the 
head teacher encourages teacher training. 


Figure 11: Teachers’ opinions on the role of the head teacher 
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25 Teachers that were frequently absent from the school (71 per cent compared with 89 per cent of those who were not), late (78 per 
cent compared to 86 per cent of those who were nor), absent from the classroom (71 per cent compared with 87 per cent of those 
who were not) and reduced time on task (65 per cent compared to 88 per cent of those who were not) were less likely to affirm that 
the head teacher is always at school. Likewise, teachers that were frequently absent from the school (68 per cent compared with 86 
per cent of those who were not), unpunctual (78 per cent compared to 86 per cent of those who were not), absent from the classroom 
(65 per cent compared with 86 per cent of those who were not) and reduced time on task (71 per cent compared with 84 per cent of 
those who were not) were less likely to affirm that the head teacher manages the school well. 
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Overall, TTT study participants had positive perceptions towards head teachers, with 81 per cent of surveyed 
teachers happy with their supervisor's feedback and describing most head teachers as trained and experienced 
mentors. Interestingly, different studies on the role of head teachers in Liberia showed that most head teachers 
did not receive extensive training regarding their job responsibilities. Several studies suggested that the 
majority of Liberian head teachers did not have degrees, diplomas or certification related to their work (Tuowal 
et al., 2014; Normal, 2012; MOE, 2014c; MOE, 2015). In terms of experience and promotion, it appeared that 
most school head teachers ‘rose through the ranks’ from teacher to head teacher at a certain moment in their 
career. In a small qualitative study of 12 head teachers in the capital Monrovia, Norman (2012) argued that 
most head teachers did not undergo any prescribed leadership education or training nor hold any principalship 
license. In recent years, the government made significant progress in ensuring head teachers’ training, which 
could explain why TTT participants had a positive perception of head teachers’ leadership skills. For instance, 
the principal leadership program targeted pre-primary, basic and secondary school head teachers and focused 
on the code of conduct for teachers, teacher's appraisal, discipline and performance management, in addition 
to MOE monitoring policies (MOE, 2016). 


In the TTT study, teachers and head teachers argued that ascendency to principal was largely based on their 
experience as a teacher, political patronage, or social connections or a combination of these three factors. In 
addition to their teaching experience, some head teachers previously served in capacities such as vice principal 
for instruction or vice principal for administration. These results are confirmed in the literature (Norman, 2012) 
and show that the description of the promotion process appears to align with current policy that identifies 
work experience and some training (often in teaching, rather than school management) with promotion to 
school principal (MOE, 2016). 


As schools reopen after COVID-19 closures, strong head teachers’ leadership will be crucial (World Bank, 
2020) in helping teachers carry out their new responsibilities established in the education recovery plan (e.g., 
psychosocial support, assessing learning gaps, respect of health measures, etc.) (GPE, 2020). 


2.3.4.2 School infrastructure and availability of teaching and learning materials 


Since 2015, the government has invested heavily in improving school infrastructure and the availability of 
TLMs in Liberian schools. In 2015-2016, there was a major procurement of textbooks for primary schools, 
including one million supplementary readers (for grades 1 to 4), 340,000 levelled readers, one million 
textbooks for mathematics, science, social studies and language for grades 5 to 9, and 200,000 teachers’ 
guides to support learning in these subjects (World Bank, 2016). The COVID-19 education response plan 
aims at further accelerating this process by distributing textbooks and teacher guides for grades 1-9 on core 
subjects and accelerated education programmes (GPE, 2020). Other improvements have also been made in 
school infrastructure: since 2008, the overall stock of government primary schools increased by 15 per cent 
and the number of solid and semi-solid classrooms have been steadily increasing (World Bank, 2016). While 
tremendous progress is observed on all fronts, important challenges still remain. In 2015, nearly 30 per cent of 
primary school classrooms were in ‘make-shift’ and ‘partitioned’ structures (World Bank, 2016). The presence 
of damaged infrastructure contributes to an unsafe and unwelcome environment for students and teachers. In 
addition, school observations show that in many schools there is still an overwhelming need for teaching and 
learning items such as books, teacher guides and teaching aids. 


Interviews with teachers and focus group discussions 


with students suggest that inadequate school “There is nothing to attract the teachers to 
infrastructure and the unavailability of teaching stay on campus. There’s no library to sit, 
equipment negatively impact teachers’ school there's no teaching aids, no science labs, 
attendance and encourage subtler manifestations nothing” 

of absenteeism, such as teachers’ absence from — CEO in Grand Bassa. 


class and reduced teaching time. Most students 
reported that textbook availability is limited and that, 
in most cases, students must share books. Apart from the lack of textbooks — which teachers considered 
crucial for teaching — respondents also indicated the absence of teacher guides, teaching and learning aids 
and special rooms (e.g., computer and science labs) affect their motivation. This is also evident in survey data 
where only 36 per cent of teachers affirmed their school had the necessary teaching materials, regardless of 
community setting (rural/urban). However, public school teachers were less likely to agree with that statement 
(29 per cent) compared to their peers in private (50 per cent) and faith-based schools (50 percent) (see Figure 
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12). “Lack of teaching materials” was also cited by 13 per cent of respondents as a main motivation for 
classroom absenteeism, and by 28 per cent as a main reason to reduce time on task, a challenge especially 
pervasive among public school teachers (see Figures 4 and 5). While some teachers mentioned teaching 
without teaching aids, some said they had to buy items themselves in order to deliver class. Crowded classes”6 
were also a frequent complaint, especially in first years of schooling (grades 1, 2 and 3) with some teachers 
reporting having as many as 80 students in a class. Consistently, survey responses show that the top reason 
for the reduction of instruction time was student misbehaviour, mentioned by 34 per cent of teachers (see 
Figure 5), which is more likely to happen in crowded classes. 


Figure 12: Teachers’ opinions on teaching and learning materials 
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Teachers also indicated that poor classroom infrastructure combined with harsh climatic conditions, such 
as intense heat and heavy rainfall, can influence their attendance in class and teaching time. When there 
are heavy rains, students indicated that noise on the roof is so loud it is impossible for teachers to deliver 
lessons. Similarly, when the heat is too intense, teachers and students cannot stay in the classroom because 
of the high temperature. Survey data corroborates the effect that weather can have on teacher attendance; 
with it appearing as the fifth most commonly mentioned reason for classroom absenteeism (13 per cent). This 
is a challenge especially for public school teachers (16 per cent compared to O per cent in private and 13 per 
cent in faith-based schools) (see Figure 4). 


2.3.4.3 Workload 


Another major cause of teacher absenteeism is heavy workload, most often resulting in classroom 
absenteeism and reduced teaching time. Interviewed teachers explained that on any given school day, apart 
from teaching, they are also expected to undertake several activities that impact negatively their attendance 
and time on task. First, planned and unplanned visits from different stakeholders (such as donors, community 
members and parents) often prevent teachers from being in the classroom, especially in small schools. 
Administrative reasons were often mentioned as a main cause for classroom absenteeism (42 per cent 
of surveyed respondents). Interestingly, these absences were generally considered justified, as they were 
viewed as related to school activities. Marking exams and workbooks as well as preparing class was also often 
mentioned as a cause for reduced teaching time: 10 per cent of surveyed teachers reported that “too many 
preparation tasks” resulted in a reduction of their teaching time, especially for those in private schools (see 
Figure 4). However, many teachers felt guilty when they failed to deliver as planned, but also argued they had 
no alternative due to limited time to dedicate to class preparation and lesson planning. When schools reopen 
after the COVID-19 closures, teachers’ workload is likely to increase, as they will assume new responsibilities 
alongside teaching as established in the government's recovery plan (e.g., psychosocial support, assessment 
of learning losses, implementation of health measures in classrooms, etc.) (GPE, 2020). 


26 The required class size given by the Ministry of Education is 45 pupils per class. 
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2.3.5 Teacher-level factors 


Most teachers feel they have an important responsibility towards their pupils and often seek strategies to 
include those learners who may be struggling. Overall, teachers consider their presence at school and in class, 
as well as their punctuality and duration of time on task as important responsibilities. At times however, their 
efforts are constrained due to circumstances they ascribe as being beyond their control. Notably, health, family 
and community responsibilities and the need for alternative income-generating activities are common factors 
that hinder teacher's attendance and duration of time on task. 


2.3.5.1 Health 


Health is often described as a frequent reason for school absence and lateness across the different schools, 
mentioned by 73 per cent and 62 per cent of respondents as the top motivation respectively (see Figures 2 
and 3). Teacher interviews suggest that those serving in remote areas are more likely to be absent for multiple 
days and more prone to lateness caused by health problems, due to the unavailability of adequate, nearby 
health care facilities. Teachers normally inform the head teacher when they will be absent or late and some 
head teachers even noted a maximum number of days that they can be absent, but these thresholds varied 
widely across the schools, suggesting a standardized norm is not enforced. 


Health problems are also linked to classroom absenteeism and reduction of time on task, mentioned by 
33 per cent of surveyed teachers as the second most prevalent reason for both forms (see Figures 4 and 5). 
In some cases, when teachers are sick, they still may choose to come to school but not enter the classroom 
because they don't feel well enough to deliver lessons. Others might be present in the classroom but decide 
to rest or give homework to students in order to rest in the classroom. 


Qualitative data show a widespread perception that female teachers tend to be more prone to different types 
of absenteeism than their male counterparts because of health problems. Survey data, however, did not reveal 
significant variations in the frequency of health-induced teacher absences by gender for any form of absence 
(see Figures 2 to 5). According to many female teachers, although there exists a discourse among educational 
authorities in support of increased participation of women teachers, the practice is not equally supportive. 
Several female teachers argued they were reprimanded for taking care of their children who had become ill 
and needed medical attention. 


Beyond their own health conditions, interviewed teachers stated that their attendance is influenced by the 
hunger and health of their students, which significantly reduce the time they spend on teaching or force them 
to leave early. 


2.3.5.2 Family and community problems 


According to teachers and head teachers, personal 


and social responsibilities were frequently cited “Since the WFP has terminated their contract 
as causes for absence from school and lateness. and there have been no school feeding 
Personal and social responsibilities include both familial supplies for the past year and half. The MOE 
obligations (including caring for family members) is saying that children should leave campus 
and community obligations (including weddings and at 3:00 o’clock but because of the feeding you 
funerals). In a minor form, teachers reported to cannot keep children in hunger that is the 


be absent from class or to reduce time on task reason we go home earlier. 
because of personal and family distractions. 
For instance, only 10 per cent of surveyed teachers 
mentioned “distraction from personal and family 
problems” as a main reason for a reduction of teaching time (see Figure 5). Interview data indicate a widely 
held perception that female teachers tend to be more frequently absent from school and less punctual than 
their male colleagues, due to increased familial responsibilities. Survey data, however, did not reveal significant 
variations in the frequency of absences and lateness by gender for school and classroom absence, and lack of 
punctuality. However, female teachers (29 percent) were more likely to reduce instruction time than their male 
counterparts (11 per cent). As schools reopen, there is concern that COVID-19 will further increase teachers’ 
household responsibilities, particularly for females who usually bear a significantly higher portion of family duty 
and responsibilities (United Nations, 2020). 


— Head teacher, Rural public school, Grand. 
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Section 3 
Recommendations 


The TTT study is a multi-dimensional approach to teacher attendance that highlights various factors influencing 
teacher attendance at various levels of the education system. This approach recognizes that challenges at 
specific levels often intersect, resulting in new constraints, or exacerbating existing ones. Thus, system wide 
analysis and understanding are needed to enable provision of relevant policy recommendations and overcome 
existing challenges that hinder teacher attendance and time on task. 


This section builds on the study’s findings to provide recommendations to potentially increase teacher 
attendance in its four forms that might help Liberian education authorities achieve their educational aims both 
during and beyond the COVID-19 pandemic. 


1. Remove obstacles to receiving pay and ensure the timely delivery of teacher salaries. 


This could be achieved by increasing pay points, especially in remote areas where teachers often have to travel 
for days to collect their salary. Other countries in the region have implemented programmes to address this 
challenge. In Sierra Leone, for instance, the MOE hired an international private accounting firm to pay teacher 
salary subsidies directly to the head teachers of primary schools. This worked so that cash transfers were 
being made by a third party in order to avoid weakness of the banking system and the use of intermediaries 
to retrieve salaries (Holmes and Jackson, 2007). Establishing a roster system at the school level to ensure 
that not all teachers will go to collect pay at the same time, will also ensure that retrieving salaries does not 
interfere with teaching time. 


2. Ensure teacher training has a strong practical component, and that training takes place only 
during holidays and weekends. 


This should increase the likelihood that teachers are well equipped to perform effectively in the classroom 
and that they achieve effective curriculum coverage. For example, in 2017 the Teacher Service Commission 
in Kenya issued a circular ordering all teacher professional development training to take place during holidays 
and weekends (Karamperidou et al., 2020). Interviews with Kenyan stakeholders confirmed its current 
implementation and that it has encouraged school attendance, despite initial opposition from teacher unions 
(ibid). Ensuring compensation classes are organized and the allocation of substitute teachers to avoid leaving 
pupils alone when teachers are in training is a way to safeguard both curriculum implementation and teachers’ 
work-life balance. 


3. Increase the representation of women teachers, especially in rural areas. If women are 
recruited and assigned to positions in rural areas, they might face multiple obstacles when 
working away from their home, their family and/or their partner. 


Travelling long distances alone may be culturally unacceptable and unsafe, risking harassment by men en route 
or in the villages where they teach (Warwick and Reiners, 1995; Banu et al., 2001; Kirk, 2006). It is important 
to use alternative deployment strategies to ensure qualified women teachers are attracted to rural schools. 
For example, providing rural incentive allowances, employing two women teachers to work and live together, 
and encouraging communities to set up welcoming support structures for women teachers are recognized 
as promising practices in other countries (Bista and Cosstick, 2005; Banu et al., 2001). Creating support 
structures is especially relevant in the post-COVID-19 environment, as their obligations have increased and will 
continue to add to their workload. 
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4. Strengthen inter-sectoral collaboration to address factors beyond the education system that 
affect teacher attendance and time on task, in particular, health and infrastructure. 


To address challenges related to inadequate housing and healthcare in rural areas, it is recommended to develop 
an identification system for teachers who may need further support. This will help prioritize the delivery of the 
new incentive packages the ministry plans to provide to teachers working in difficult contexts and regions. 


To limit health-related absenteeism in rural areas, the MOE should collaborate with the Ministry of Health 
and Social Welfare to provide school-level healthcare services to teachers and pupils. While this may attract 
additional costs, it will address a significant cause of school absence, and through its provision, contribute 
significantly towards enhanced school attendance and punctuality. As part of the COVID-19 education response 
plan, the MOE is already working to strengthen the link between the health and education sectors and this 
could be extended to other ministries that impact teachers’ professional lives. Thus, the MOE could consider 
collaborating with the Ministry of Transport in addressing the cost and availability of transport for teachers. 


5. Boost parental and community involvement as a way of improving teacher accountability and 
attendance. Raising awareness and delivering information on the important role that community 
and parents can play in teacher monitoring is often seen as a strategy to curb teacher 
absenteeism. 


However, interventions that focus simply on providing information to parents and other community 
stakeholders were found to be unsuccessful in increasing parental and community involvement and improving 
teacher attendance in India and other contexts (Banerjee et.al., 2010). In particular, existing empirical evidence 
highlights the need to couple information sharing initiatives with effective accountability mechanisms that 
are accessible to parents (Munyas Ghadially, 2013). Research on such initiatives illustrates the need to design 
contextually appropriate strategies. Institutionalizing the monitoring role of parents and community groups and 
strengthening their representation on school councils and management boards can be a first step. 
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Annexes 


Annex 1. Definition and exploratory framework 


The Time to Teach project adopts Guerrero et al's (2012, 2013) explanatory model with an important modification 
that adds two further groups of variables (see Figure 73). These variables operate on two additional levels of the 
education system: the ‘national’ and the ‘subnational’. These variables are included to measure the impact of nationa 
teacher management policies and subnational policy implementation on the dimensions of teacher absenteeism. 


Figure 13: The TTT explanatory model 
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Source: Adaptation of the work of Guerrero et al. (2012): Guerrero, G., Leon, J., Zapata, M., Sugimaru, C., & Cueto, S. (2012). What works 
to improve teacher attendance in developing countries?: A systematic review 
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Annex 2. Study limitations 


Like all studies relying on self-reported data, TTT is not free of methodological limitations. 


Response bias may have been a challenge, as absenteeism is generally a taboo subject and it is unclear 
how truthfully teachers responded to questions around the nature and frequency of their absences, even 
though the principles of anonymity and confidentiality were highlighted during data collection. Enumerators 
were trained to communicate the objectives of the study clearly and to clarify any misconceptions regarding 
possible consequences and implications of voluntary participation. Moreover, other typical problems of self- 
reported data may have arisen, such as selective memory, social desirability bias, telescoping and differentiated 
weighting of events with respect to their true significance. 


Selection bias may also have been an issue, as the teacher survey was administered only to teachers who 
were present at school on the day of the school visit. This means that some of the frequently absent teachers 
may not have been surveyed. To pre-empt this problem, all school visits were announced and teachers were 
informed about them well in advance. 


Finally, the research team recognizes issues of representativeness of the survey data due to the purposive 
approach in selecting schools?’ and the size of the TTT survey sample (139 teachers), which although important, 
is small and may affect the accuracy of any population estimates and limit the disaggregation of the analysis. 
Thus, the TTT findings can only provide a snapshot of the selected schools rather than a representative view 
of the situation across all schools in the country. 


For these reasons, the above-mentioned limitations were taken into consideration when interpreting the 
data. All reported findings have been thoroughly triangulated through qualitative interviews and focus group 
discussions with key education stakeholders. 


27 The main unit of analysis is a total of 20 schools, selected on the basis of regional diversity, type of governance (public, private, faith- 
based) and location (urban/rural). All teachers that were present in the school at the time of the survey were selected for a paperbased 
survey and three teachers were interviewed. 
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Annex 3. Research ethics 


The UNICEF Office of Research — Innocenti applied for ethical clearance for the TTT study to the Health 
Media Lab and to the Institutional Review Board of the Office for Human Research Protections in the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, both located in Washington, D.C. Ethical clearance was granted 
in July 2018. The study was also cleared by the Ethics Review Board of Makerere University, Uganda, and 
Rwanda Education Board. 


In Liberia, study implementation was preceded by extensive consultation with national governments and 
key education stakeholders on research tool design, sampling and instrument administration. All contracted 
partners were extensively trained in research ethics and abided by the UNICEF Procedure on Ethical Standards 
in Research, Evaluation and Data Collection and Analysis. 


Annex 4. Training qualification requirements 


Table 2: Description of training qualification 


C Certificate A grade C certificate is the minimum requirement for teaching in primary school (grade 
1-6) and requires one year of post-secondary training. 


B Certificate A grade B certificate is the minimum requirement for teaching junior high school and 
requires two years of post-secondary training and the acquisition of expertise in a specific 
subject. 


AA Certificate A grade AA certificate allows one to teach in either primary or junior high school and 
requires two years of training. 


Degree A bachelor’s degree and AA certificate is the minimum requirement for teaching at the 
senior high level (grades 10-12). 


Source: Liberia Education Sector Analysis, 2016 
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Annex 5. National-level structures 


At the national level, the Ministry of Education (MOE) coordinates with the following stakeholders: 


The Presidential Cabinet 


Ministries, agencies and Special Commissions, including the Civil Service Authority, the Ministry of 
Finance, the Ministry of Internal Affairs, the Ministry of Gender, and the National Governance Commission 


Educational institutions, including RTTIs, colleges and universities, and the National Higher Education 
Council 


Educational organizations, including the National Teachers Association of Liberia (NTAL), the National 
PTA of Liberia, the West Africa Examinations Council, religious organizations and the Association of 
Private School Operators 


Local non-governmental and civil society organizations 
Private sector organizations and institutions, and 


Multi-lateral and bi-lateral development partners, inclusive of the Education Sector Development 
Committee. 


In 2015, the MOE started a process of restructuring to align organizational structure of the ministry and 
its staffing with its mandate as laid out in the Education Reform Act (2011). Currently, the MOE has three 
departments, overseen by Deputy Ministers in Administration, Instruction, and Planning (see Figure 15). In 
2015, the President constituted the National Education Advisory Board (NEAB) in order to represent different 
institutions engaged in education, to serve as an advisory body to the MOE. 
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Figure 14: Ministry of Education organogram, 2016 
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Annex 6. Absenteeism and selected teacher characteristics 


Table 3: Absenteeism and selected teacher characteristics 


Absence Lack of Absence from Reduced time Any form 
from school | punctuality the classroom on task absenteeism 
Location 
Urban (%) 17 23 16 21 35 
Rural (%) 22 24 14 8 34 
Diff 5 -1 2 13 1 
p-value 0,48 0,86 0,74 0,04 0,87 
Public (%) 26 28 18 12 39 
Private (%) 0 0 4 4 7 
Diff private-public (%) -26 -28 -14 -8 -32 
p-value 0,00 0,00 0,11 0,29 0,00 
Faith-based (%) 22 36 14 47 56 
Diff faith-based-public (%) -3 7 -4 35 17 
p-value 0,74 0,54 0,71 0,00 0,16 
SEE ae see a aa a eee ee 
Female (%) 23 23 17 29 33 
Male (%) 19 24 15 11 35 
Diff (%) 3 -1 2 17 -2 
p-value 0,71 0,92 0,82 0,04 0,87 
Training (%) 28 44 24 18 54 
No training (%) 16 16 10 14 27 
Diff (%) 12 28 14 4 27 
p-value 0,14 0,00 0,06 0,62 0,00 
Above median (%) 13 18 17 4 25 
Below median (%) 25 29 16 27 45 
Diff (%) -12 -10 1 -23 -20 
p-value 0,13 0,22 0,93 0,00 0,03 
Above median (%) 24 24 15 14 37 
Below median (%) 14 22 16 17 33 
Diff (%) 10 2 0 -3 4 
p-value 0,17 0,80 0,97 0,65 0,68 
Above median (%) 28 24 16 11 38 
Below median (%) 13 21 15 16 31 
Diff (%) 14 4 1 +5 7 
p-value 0,06 0,66 0,86 0,49 0,45 


Note: Percentages indicate the proportion of teachers who report recurrent absences (i.e., once a week or more) based on each 
characteristic. The reported p-values are from OLS regression models estimated separately for each variable using robust standard errors. 
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